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POSTS PLANTED TOP-END DOWN- 
WARDS. 

The 3d volume of the Memoirs of The Phila- 
delphia Society for promoting Agriculture, con- 
tains an account of some posts planted top-end 
downwards which were more durable than some 
others which were set in the common mode; and 
understanding that one of our friends had success- 
fully repeated the experiment, we wrote to him 
for the particulars, The following is his state- 
ment: 

“The inverted posts were all sawed from two 
trees, the logs having had but little taper, and 
they were sawed wedge-shaped, consequently 
one half were‘ cut each way,—that is, the top 
ends of one half were larger, and we set the lar- 
ger ends in the ground. This was done in the 
fall of 1817 and the spring of 1818. There were 
about sixty pannels or posts altogether, which 
were taken up in 1830-31-32. From my best re- 
collection about one-third of those that stood butt- 
end down, were in tolerable preservation, while of 
those inverted about two-thirds were in be/ter pre 
servation than the one-third just referred to ; and 
a number of them, except half an inch on the out- 
side next the earth, were quite sound, and decided- 
ly in better condition than any of tke former 
kind.” 

From the account given in the Memoirs we 
learn that the inverted posts were forked or knot- 
ty; and as these are the most durable parts of 
timber, we thought rather lightly of the discovery. 
The evidence which we now present to our read- 
ers however, is more pointed than any thing else 
that we have seen on the subject; yet we do not 
understand why one-third of the inverted posts, 
and two-thirds of the others, should be more de- 
cayed than the rest: and we should be better sat- 
isfied with an experiment on posts sawed from 
one single log or cué of straight-grained timber. 





CANAL BOATS, 

Constructed upon the new principles to which 
we lately made reference,( page 282,) are in opera- 
tion in England as well as in Scotland. We 
have been shown a letter from Lancashire, Eng- 
land, which states, that boats now ply upon their 
canals, at the rate of 10 and 12 miles per hour, 
drawn by horses, which are relieved by a fresh 
team at the end of every five miles. The boats 





are 60 feet long, and five feet wide; ouilt of 
sheet iron, covered with a canvass awning, car- 
rying 100 passengers, and draw on'y two feet 


water, We may soon expect to see this improve- || industry and good conduct alone for success in life. 
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tion. How many of our first men have earned a 


'terity. Opulence, among us, is a gilded pyramid 


/own exertions, for the comforts and enjoyments 
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ment in boats adopted upon our canals. It will 
reduce the time of a passage from Albany to 
Buffalo to 36 or 40 hours; and must ultimately 
affect the value of rail road stocks, upon routes 
parallel with canals. B 


HINTS TO FARMERS.--NO. XI. 


I don’t know a principle more important to 
be cherished, by all ages and conditions, than an 
habitual reliance, under Providence, on one’s 





of life, and the respect and good will of society. 
Stimulated by this principle, and governed by a 
rigid adherence to honesty and virtue, the mind 
and body are kept in healthful exercise, and the 
best faculties of our nature are called into ac- 





name for usefulness, and risen from poverty to 
wealth, by the practice of this salutary rule. 
And how many others can we recognize, who 
have sunk into indolence and vice, and lost the 
dignity of free men, from the want of its vivify- 
ing influence—from a slothful dependence 
upon patrimonial or public aid, for a character 
and for subsistence. Wealthy parents are apt 
to forget, and their sons often do not learn to ap- 
preciate, till too late, the importance of those hab- 
its in youth which can alone secure comfort and 
respectability in manhood. Neither our fortures 
nor virtues are likely to descend, unaccompa- 
nied by the habits which procured and establish- 
ed them, as patrimonies to our children. 

The mutability of fortune is thus beautifully 
described, | may say drawn, by the pen of Ken- 
NeDY, in his late Address before the American 


Institute : 

“Qur country is a country of busy men. 
Whatever gives facility and expansion to labor, 
benefits every class of the community. Unlike 
the European States, we have no piles of hoard- 
ed wealth to be transmitted in mass to our pos- 


that stands upon a pedestal of ice, and its foun- 
dations are perpetually melting in the sun :—the 
stream that flows from them may fertilize the 
land, and may spread bloom and beauty over bar- 
ren places ; but the pyramid itself falls in its ap- 
pointed time, to be built up again by other han 
and to adorn other sites. Our laws, which for- 
bid the accumulations of hereditary treasure,have 
reiterated to the American citizen that “‘ sad sen- 
tence of an ancient date,’—that, ‘like an Em- 
met he must ever moil,’—and they have promised 
to labor fulness of honors. In cage there- 
fore, for the posterity of industry, we but hew 
out for ourselves and our posterity a better and 
more auspicious destiny.” 

Frank Stevens was the youngest of seven 
sons, whose common father was considered a 
man of some fortune, and he belonged withal to 
one of the learned professions, The elder boys, 
left pretty much to their own guidance, grew up 
in habits of indolence, and failed to raise, upon a 
good farm, the necessary provisions for the fami- 
ly. Frank, finding himself taxed with all the 
chores, and most of the labor on the farm, resolv- 
ed to take care of himself. With this view he 
applied, at 14, to be put to a trade; and although 
rather humiliating to family pride, he succeeded 
in obtaining his parents’ consent. F'rom that 
moment Frank abandoned all hope of family 
aid; and resolutely determined to depend on his 
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Without detailing his history, it is sufficient to 
say, that he has been eminently successful ; and 
now enjoys a goodly share of the comforts of 
life, and of the respect of all who know him 
He supported his aged parents during the last 
years of their lives; and has been the happy in 

strument of relieving his brothers from pecunia 

ty embarrassment. Frank has often told me, in 
relating his adventures, that but for the early de- 
termination he made, to rely wholly upon him- 
self, he should not now, probably have been 
worth a sous, in money or reputation. And he 
has settled it as a maxim in his own mind, that 
a@ sprout is not likely to do so well, or produce 
so fine frwit, when left to grow wnder the shad- 
of its parent tree, as when early removed, and 
accustomed to depend upon its own roots for 

nourishment and support. My observation in 

life has induced me to believe that Fiank’s ral: 

is not far from being true. 

To the enterprising young farmer and me- 
chanic, the example of Frank Stevens should 
not be lost. Habits of youth, be they good or be 
they bad, almost invariably retain an influence 
through life. The young mind is like sheet a of 
white paper, on which every one writes his own 

character, which it is extremely difficult in after 
times to alter or obliterate, It is the acquisition 
of knowledge, and the useful application of 
time, that elevates the civilized above the savage 
state ; and the farther we would be from the lat- 
ter, the greater should be our exertion to be wise 





and virtuous. The public are ever most dispos- 
ed to help them who evince an ability to help 
themselves. B. 





FRUIT GARDENS. 
In our last paper we spoke of the situation of 
Fruit Garpens, and of concealing ripe fruit as 
much as possible from dishonest eyes. The man 
who undertakes to cultivate the best kinds, works 
to a great disadvantage without an enclosure ap- 
propriated for this purpose. We will suppose that 
he has procured an apricot tree ; where can he 
set it? He may plant it in some vacancy in his 
orchard. But this tree is small and his apple trees 
are large. It becomes very convenient to turn in 
a yoke of oxen for an hour or so, and the tree 
loses its top. ‘Or the sheep in passing through, 
may stop to decorticate it. Should it escape these 
dangers, who is to have the fruit? the owner? 
or his neighbor’s boys? for be it well understood 
that a common fence, though eight rails high and 
double ridered, is no bar to the practice of stecring 
across lots. We have seen rare fruit become the 
point of intersection for various lines drawn in 
different directions by the worthless of the neigh- 
borhood; and as “a poor excuse is better than 
none,” they always have it at their tongue’s end. 
O, he may plant it in his door yard. Undoubt- 
edly; and with care to keep the ground mellow 
for two feet around, it may grow; and with a 
little more care, it may bear fruit; but as it ri- 
pens in full view of every person that approach- 
es the house, its chance to acquire that degree of 
ripeness which developes its highest flavor, be- 
comes very small; and after some picking and 
plundering, the owner thinks it best to save tir 

















remainder, by bringing them into the house to 
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mellow. A poor alternative! It is a serious fact 
that many people have never eaten ripe fruit of 
the rarer kinds, although they own the trees, 
There is another way left indeed: he may 
plant it in his kitchen garden, This is a very 
common practice; and in a few years his culina- 
ry vegetables are spoiled by the spreading shade. 
From this difficulty he may be extricated by con- 
verting it into a Favit Garpen ; but as this is the 
result of necessity, not judgment, it may be very 
inconvenient; or the situation may be very un- 
suitable. Our advice to our friends, is therefore 
to proceed more systematically; and to lay off 
a piece of ground at once, for a Fruir GARDEN. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
HIGHWAYS--No. XIII. 

In the course of a short journey ina light wa- 
gon, I lately came to a muddy spot in the road, 
into which a pile of stones, many of them as big 
as aman’s head, had been recently thrown, form. 
ing a heap across the whole beaten track. On 
these the horse was compelled to mount, sticking 
his feet between them as he could, and scram- 
bling over them as he might. This kind of work 
is called mending the road! It is to be observed 
that these stones were not put there to be broken 
up, in the manner of M’Adamizing, but to be pre- 
served whole and entire, for the benefit of all tra- 
velers, until scattered by hoofs and wheels, and 
finally buried in the mud. 

In what place or age of barbarism the practice 
originated, it would be hard to tell. Possibly 
some mountain road of broken rock, has been pre 
ferred to the boggy streams that crossed the way, 
and the latter was made to engorge such fragments. 
The habit of doing what was learned in early 
days, seems to be the only reason for continuing 
s0 vile a custom in a land like ours. A mind, 
capable of turning in it one useful thought, might 
discover the impropriety of this course. Why 
are rail roads, the best of all possible roads? Be- 
cause their smooth iron tracks offer no inequali- 
ties or obstructions to the wheels. And why are 
loose stone heaps, the worst of all artificial roads? 
Exactly for the contrary reason. These two 
kinds constitute the extreme of road-making— 
the best and the worst—as far asunder as the 
poles——and they ought to be kept so, not to ap- 
pear within the boundaries of the same country. 

Such a deposit is contrary to the law which re- 
quires that all loose stones shall be thrown from 
the beaten track. It is adownright nuisance ; 
the statute ought to make it penal; and the Grand 
Jury should be directed to make diligent inquest, 
and to present all such offences against the peace 
and dignity of the State. The circumstance 
shows however, what kind ofageuts are empioy- 
ed to expend our road taxes; and what little hope 
there is for any improvement under the present 


system. ViaTor. 





Grant Trorsurn.—Russell & Co. booksel- 
lers, Boston,have just published the Life of Grant 
Thorburn, the original of Galt’s Lawrie Todd. 
itis said to be an amusing autobiography, which 
all those who have spent a few hours in his well- 
known seed-store in New York, will readily be 
lieve 

New Praster Bep.—An inexhaustible bed 
of superior gypsum or plaster,has been discover 
ed on the Cascadilla, near the village of Ithaca, 
snd proves equal to that from Nova Scotia 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 

THis: BLACK TONGUE. 
Mr. L. Tucker—I have seen in “ The Far- 
mer,” directions for treating the Black Tongue; 
hoping to be able to do some good I send you the 


high and well deserved reputation. ‘Take strong 
‘vinegar, red pepper, sage and salt; get the 
strength by heating over a slow fire; while luke- 
warm by means of a cloth on the end of a stick 
wash the mouth very ofien and thoroughly. This 
decoction should be very strong of pepper and 
salt. 

The ingredients of this wash may seem to a 
person who never tried them as harsh to be ap- 
plied to raw flesh. In answer to such surmises 
the writer of this would say, he has known the 
wash applied to the throats of men with the best 
success. ‘That this wash has been successful 
in curing the Black Tongue there is no do.bt, in 
every case in which it has been tried; I have 
heard of three cases—always arresting the dis- 
ease, and in a few days the horse would get well. 

On the point of bleeding, 1 think it ought not 
to be done in every case—the state of the pulse 
ought to say whether it is necessary; and as 
every owner of horses does not know how many 
pulsations in a minute a horse should have, | 
will say that fifty and over is a high fever. 

On the subject of doctoring horses and cattle, 
I think ignorance very generally prevails. Some 
years since I commenced business and became 
the owner of horses. When one of my horses 
became diseased, | would apply to some of the 
“ Horse Doctors” of my acquaintance. I soon 
became satisfied of their ignorance—it being 
generally as safe to let a horse alone as to trust 
him in the hands of one of these ‘ Docrors.” 

I have become, to a great extent, my own Far- 
rier, —asking advice of discreet men, and believ- 
ing as 1 do, that the same symptoms in the 
horse, in most cases, require the same course of 
treatment that they do in man, I think the advice 
of a good physician the best authority. Why 
have we not educated men to give their attention 
to the diseases of horses and cattle? There are 
such in Europe. Oxbndaca. 

[The communication promised in a private 
note accompanying the above, will be thankfully 
received. Will not the writer furnish us articles 
on other subjects also 7-—Ed. Gen. F'ar.] 

















For the Genesee Farmer. 

I have cultivated the bay berry (Myzica cerife- 
ra) sometimes called the wax or candle-berry 
myrtle, and find it to grow and bear well in the 
garden. It is of slow growth however. and 
whether it would be more luxuriant, in a wet 
soil, or not, I have no way at present to deter- 
mine. It is my intention to try if it will pay a 
reasonable rent for the ground it occupies. My 
plants are from fifteen inches to two feet in’ 
height, and the branches are well lined with 
fruit. 

Elliott says, “ This tree bears its small gray 
fruit in great profusion. These little drupes 
appear to the eye, dry and juiceless, but by boil- 
ing, a wax of a very pleasant flavor, is extracted | 
from them, which is used in the manufacture of, 
soap and candles.” 

In South Carolina this plant is evergreen, fur- 
nishing one instance among many that might 
ibe cited, of a deciduous shrub becoming an ever-' 











directions, given me by a medical gentleman of 
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green in a warmer climate; or, of an evergreen 
dropping its leaves on the aj proach of a severe 
winter. Some of the leaves of mine, vear the 
ground, are yet green; but from the higher 
branches, they have all withered and fallen. 

A Practicat Garpener, 





GOOD MANAGEMENT. 
The Ohio Repository furnishes us the follow. 


ing particulars of the product of 15 acres of im. 
proved land. It says: 


Mr. Thomas Gibbons of Harrison Co. O. has a 
farm of 20 acres of land, 15 of which is improved : 
He keeps 3cows, sells 12 lbs. of Butter per week 
and from 50 to 60 Ibs, of cheese per annum. 
He killed 2200 Ibs, of pork ; sold 1723 lbs. and 
keeps 7 hogs over winter, He raised 100 bushels 
of wheat, and 24 acres of corn; mowed 3 tons of 
clover hay and one of timothy, and has from 7 to 
9 bushels of clover seed for sale. He keeps two 
horses and 10 head of sheep; has 3 children, and 
his hired labor cost him but $5. 











| LEGISLATIVE AID TO AGRICUL- 
TURE. 
The Cortland Advocate, in publishing the pro- 


\ceedings of the Erie County Agricultural Meet- 


||ing, calls attention to them, by the following ju- 
| dicious remarks: 


We would call attention to the Acricultural 
Meeting in Erie county, published on our first 
page. We view with deep satisfaction this 
| prompt and energetic action on a subject, in eve- 
‘ry point of view so important. The citizens of 
jour county, it strikes us, have evinced an apathy 
on this topic, strongly at variance with their usual 
jenterprise, and their constant attempts at ad- 
vancement in every laudible undertaking. Cort. 
land has none of those natutal advantages which: 
,would enable her to become a distin zuished man- 
ufacturing county. She jas facilities however tu 
stand in the first rank in Agricultural pursuits. 
If nature has not bestowed on her those proper- 
ties of soil peculiarly adapted to one trench ot 
agriculture, to the exclusion of many others, she 
has conferred —- her a mediocrity in all per- 
haps quite as desirable. The time is rapidly 
coming when our citizens will become mor 
awake to the importance of this subject. Our val- 
leys will wave with the more abundant crops o! 
an improved system of tillage: our hills will bk 
covered with flocks and herds of superior exce!- 
lence. Who does not bear in mind the improve- 
_ments which have taken place in the last twenty- 
five years? and who shall attempt to arrest al! 
\farther progress in this first and main brancl 
of human industry? While the mechanic trades, 
and indeed every other department of industry are 
‘daily revolutionized, as it were, by great and im- 
/portant improvements, is it to be supposed that 
agriculture alone will remain stationary? He who 
thus believes, understands not the spirit of the 
times. The man who lives twenty-five years 
hence in this county, will witness the rentals of 
some of our towns not falling vastly short of the 
whole present rental of the county. As we hav: 
before remarked, our fine arable lands will give a 
double return under better cultivation. Our hills, 
now comparatively unproductive, will be covered 
with sheep and eattle of superior breeds, yielding 
as good or better a return, according to the cap!- 
tal invested, than the valley-land, These im- 
provements in agriculture,to be profitable to thos: 
who introduced them, and to be placed within 
ithe reach of farmers of small capital, must be gra- 
\dual; they must be brought about too, by a uni- 
ity of effort. Societies are probably the best me 
f ium, and the whole will be greatly and import- 
jantly assisted by legislative aid. Premiums 
|though comparatively unimportant in themselves, 
| will quicken the spirit of emulation and generous 
irivalry, and thus confer an essential benefit. For 
ourselves, we see no reason why the mechanical! 
products of the county should not also be encour- 
aged by the awarding of premiums. We should 
\be strongly in favor of making such a feature in 
the icdhasa law which we hope will pass du- 
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img the comin, session of the legislature. We 
shall tuke up tits subject again. 

i} A petition to the legislature for the pas- 
sage of a bill making appropriations for the en- 
couragement of agriculture, will be put in circu- 
lation in this county, within a few days, 

SIX YEARS ROTATION OF CROPS, 
AND ITS RESULTS. 

The following article, which we copy from the 
last New-York Farmer, exhibits an excellent 
system of management, and is worthy the atten- 
tion of every farmer : 








oats, and harrow,lengthwise first, then crosswise. 
If the weather ia dry, and there are any lumps, 
pass the roller over, and open the dead furrows 
with the plough. Crop of oats average 45 bush- 
els, barley 25, peas 15. Cost of tilling $4 per 
acre, 

Third Crop. As soon as the hogs have clear- 
ed the stubble of grain, I turn the stubble all 
‘smoothly under, about four inches deep, leaving 
the dead furrow where the ridge was in the lest 
crop; and between the 15th and 20th of Septem- 
ber I spread a light coat of manure over the lands 
as they have been ploughed, and follow immedi- 
atcly with the sced, 14 bushel to the acre, it ha- 








Mr. Freet—I have often thought if farmers 
would more frequently give an interchange of 
their views and practice in agricultural pursuits, | 
through the medium of your excellent Magazine, | 
the brotherhood would receive many advanta- 
ges and useful hints; and being fully satisfied 
that [ have received (even in a pecuniary point’! 
of view) more than the principal and interest on/ 
the three dollars [ sent you for the New-York | 
farmer, as also many mental feasts, on rainy 
days and evenings, from its pages, besides the 
many useful hints my wife and daughters have 
received, which have added not a little to our 
comfort and happiness, [ feel an obligation rest-, 
ing on me, although entirely unaccustomed to 
writing for the public eye,to attempt to contribute | 
my feeble part in so good a cause, 

The most of my neighbors around me still 
continue the old system of summer fallowing and | 
ploughing, two, three or four times for every | 
crop, which is usually much less than might be | 
obtained, with judicious management, with once 
ploughing only, and save the loss of much labor, | 
team, and wear and tear, and use of land by' 
-ummer fallowing, (which ought to be exploded,) | 
but also the great loss of the fermentation of the | 
sod and other substances,which might otherwise | 
be the best of food for the grain crop. I feel im-| 
pelled, by a sense of duty, to send you an ac- 
count of what I consider the great advantages | 
of the Six Years Rotation System of Crops,and, 
only once ploughing for any crop. I have pur-| 
sued it for many years, and if it was generally | 
adopted in this great empire state, I am convin- 
ced it would make a clear gain annually of $50,- 
00. 

From my early days I have been accustomed 
to agriculture, and, when a boy, would frequently | 
ask raany questions of my father, (whose memo- | 
ry L revere,) if such and such methods of farm-| 
ing would not be better than the old system. As 
iny questions were frequent, and had, probably, | 
become rather troublesome, he gave me, fora ge-| 
neral answer, to note down such plans as my, 
own brain would suggest, as an improvement, 
andif I lived to become a man, I could then put | 
tem in practice, and ascertain their utility. | 

The first of all = plans was to clear the, 
eround of stumps and stones, and if it was but} 
one acre a year that could be added, to let that| 
be well done; for it is an important point ever| 
to be borne in mind by the farmer, after he deter-| 
nines to do a thing, that it be well done. 


{ then begin my six years rotation of crops | 
with Indian corn and potatoes. I spread my || 


inanure in the spring of the year, in its long un-| 


fermented state, from the barn yard, on the sod, 
before the plough, then smootly invert the sod,at | 
the depth of 44 inches, following with the roller, | 
and then with St. John’s double harrow effectu- | 
ally lengthwise. [ then, witha simple machine, | 
mark out two or three rows at a time, going) 
through both ways, from two feet ten inches to 


three feet apart—plant the deep grain, long ear- 1 Peas, 85.0 dO. 008. Gos cms ae ewies 37 81 


ed, eight rowed corn—get from thirty to ninety | 
bushels shelled corn per acre, averaging only) 


about forty-five or fifty, because much of it has ! 


no other manure than gypsum and the fermenta- 
tion of the sod. My method of cultivating the | 
corn crop is very similar to that excellent com-' 
munication made by Jesse Buel, Esq. in [the Gen. | 
Farmer, vol. 3, p. 92.] Cost of preparing the 
cround and tilling the corn, is $8 per acre; the 
stalks will pay for harvesting the corn. 
The second year | plough my stalk groundgn 

\pril into fifteen pace lands, sow barley, peas or 


|| $40 per acre, and which yearly gives the follow- 
ing results, 


ving been previously steeped in brine of common 
salt twelve hours, then four quarts of lime well 
|stirred up among a bushel of wheat, and then 
_add five or six quarts of gypsum finely ground. 
| In this way of preparing seed I have not had 
smutty wheat in twenty years, and very seldom 
troubled with rust. The double harrow follows 
hard afier the sower, (lengthwise of the furrow 
of course,) covering the seed and mixing the ma- 
|nure with the earth, before it has tine to dry or 
/waste with the wind or sun; cross harrow as 
| before ; pass over the roller, open the dead fur- 
rows, and otherwise ditch, if necessary, so that 
the water, in the spring of the year, will run oft 
readily. Crop of wheat from ten to thirty bush- 
|els per acre; average eighteen or twenty ; cost 
,of tilling and carting out manure, §6 per acre, 
Early in March sow on the wheat twelve quarts 
of timothy seed, and four quarts of red clover 
seed, to the acre, Early in May sow a bushel of 
gypsum, and at wheat harvest the clover and 
timothy will, ordinarily, be a beautiful green rich 
verdure, an ell high, that would make a man 
smile if his head ached ever so bad, It may be 
pastured considerably, but not too late in the sea- 
son. 

Fourth year. Mow from two to three tons of 
hay per acre, average two and a half. Fall 
= will nearly pay for cutting and securing the 
1ay. 

Fifth year. Mow again, average two tons. 
The fall feed again pays all expenses. 

Sixth year. In May sow one bushel of gyp- 
sum per acre, and pasture the whole summer ; 
it will afford a rich pasture, equal to two tons o 
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4. «3 8” PP OEESEEL PEPE r roi 5 00 
Rent of three out-dwelling houses on the 
Gy asanttecvsccteces cecats crue css 73 00 
Rent of chief mansion-house, &e........100 00 
$2182 8i 
Growth of colts will pay for the team. 
Deduct for expenses below............. 858 62 


_--- 





Clear gain,...+..60.0000. $1324 19 
Expended for feed, labor, seed, wear 
and tear, &c. : 
208 bushels corn, fed to pork and beef, 


We OG) a oe SUN AR IND SOR .. $104 00 
400 bushels potatoes to do. and other 

RY ey ee 63 00 
200 bushels oats, fed to teain and stock, 

Me DBiccccec eres Fesesssceseredesis 93 75 
24 bushels seed wheat, at 10s............ 30 00 
35 bushels seed oats, at 3s...........65. 13 12 
7 bushels seed peas, and 2 of rye, at 6s....6 75 
Seed corn, and plaster or gypsum,....... 15 00 
Wear and tear, including meclianics’ 

Worked 2. Led YU s disso KIB SHL WK 69 00 
Labor, one man, at $16 per month, as 

principal.. ..+:..+0.+95 Feeney 192 00 
Two men, at $14 per month, for seven 

thonthe ction ly PP. EN IR 196 00 
Two boys, at $30 each, the summer,..... 60 00 
BABOR, gcandicsScesnicane aes nnenvced 20 00 

Total expenses,........... $858 62 


The hands all board themselves. 

The clear gain is more than 15 per cent., call- 
ing all the inproved land $40 per acre. The 
growth of the timber land will at least be 7 per 
cent. at the same price per acre. 

Let no farmer, or farmer’s son, rise from the 
perusal of the above plain and unvarnished state- 
ment, and say he is 

“Doomed to tread the thorny ground, 
Where few, he fears, are happy found.” 

But let him feel and act as if agriculture, ma- 
naged with systein, and true economy,is the most 
profitable, most healthy, most honorable, and 
best calculated to raise our thoughts and aspira- 
tions of praise to that beneficent being who gives 
us wisdom to cast in the “ appointed wheat, and 
vetches, and barley, in its place ;” and let us ho- 








hay, and be much better for the corn crops, which 
'the next year will again commence the rotation, 
than if the ground had been mown the last of the 
six years rctation. 

Perhaps I ought to give you a statement of 
my success, from year to year, in pursuing the 
course I so earnestly recommend ; for it is acom- 
mon remark among farmers, that the practical 
result is every thing. 

‘The fifty acres Pian with was a gift from 
my father, worth $800. ‘The timber was chiefly 
removed from forty acres of it. ‘The old system 
of ploughing three or four times for every crop 
being in practice, and the stones not having been 
removed, much of the soil was exhausted by hard 
cropping. As I became able I purchased seve- 
ral small farms adjoining, at twenty-four or 
twenty-five dollars per acre, brought them under 
‘the above method of tillage, and have now a 
farm of nearly 300 acres, 215 of it improved, ly- 
ing together, which would now cominand about 


Products of 215 acres of improved land, lying 
on the line between Ballston and Charlton, part 
in each town—being for the year 1833: 





norably sustain the cause, by faithfully doing our 
duty, and we and ours will be tiessed, and hap- 
Py: | : 

P. S. Forgive the egotism, for one can scarce- 
ly speak of his own doings without it. A simi- 
lar statement for the year 1832 lacks only $9 87 
of being 15 per cent. at $40 per acre, 

Respectfully, yours, W. TAYLOR. 

Charlton, Saratoga co. Oct. 25, 1833, 


THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE 
Is beautifully described in the following extract 
from Kennedy’s address before the American In- 
stitute : 


“Tt is common to say that the schoolmaster is 
abroad ; by which figure the idea is succinctly 
expressed, that men are more intent than former- 
ly upon the improvements of the arts of life. The 
moral and physical qualities of mankind are 
more diffusively developed, and the light begins 
to fall upon the great mass. Science may not 
tower more high, nor Fonlus, like the eagle in 
‘ the pride of place,’ hold a less solitary or sublime 
eminence; but the sun and the rain of useful 
knowledge, that make the moral world fruitful, 
and generate the stock of houschold virtues, 
shine and fall through a wider atmosphere : 
they visit the by-places and secret corners, ani! 
vivify the good seed within humbler enclosures 
than they were used to do of old. The world 
no longer oreene upon its way by slow and lazy 
steps, some half poms apart, but, like an im- 
amep courser, bounds towards its goal, It 
eaps from experiment to experiment with hot 
haste, as if time were too short and eternity too 
near. Science is made popular and common, 
and all classes seem to be busy to discard the old 
machinery for the new. A peace of unusual du- 
ration, throuchout Christendom, has assisted this 











Wheat, 280 bushels, at 8s. 6d....... ».$297 50 
Oats, 547....do....3 Oeacesceces. 205 00 
Rye, 20...-do...-6 Dieeecadewees 22 50 
|\Wool, 658 lbs,....... ry meng Tee .329 00 
62 Sheep, being the in- 
| erease of theflock,at 16 0........ 666 124 00 
:600 Ibs. of Butter, and 240 lbs, Cheese,..105 00 
Pork, 4000 lbs. at 5 cts....... merit bs .220 00 
Beef, 2500 Ibs. at 34“... cece ee eee 87 50 
Corn, 624 bushels, at 48.......---..+5. 312 00 
Potatoes, 600 bushels, at 17 cts.......-. 102 00 | 
Cider, 50 barrels, at 88. ......6+-+eeeeees 50 00 
Winter Apples, 50 bushels,...........+. 12 00 
5 Veal Calves, at 208... 0. ccc etc ees 12 50 





process, and rendered the competition universal, 
eager, and intense.” 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
IMPROVED Svock. 
There is perhaps no portion of agricultural 
‘apital which needs improvement, and that of the 


most thorough kind, more than the Cattle of 


Western New-York. Our breeds of Cattle are 
to be sure, in some places, and among a small 
portion of our farmers, respectable; but as a 
whole, we are lamentably deficient in that atten- 
‘ion to them which shall produce the most profit, 
either of carcase, milk, or labor, with the least 
possible expense. Taking it for a general rule 
that a poor animal consumes as much food and 
requires equal attention with a good one, it will 
be readily seen that much loss is suffered in not 
propagating the best kinds of Stock. This not 
only relates to cattle, but to horses, sheep, hogs, 
poultry, and all kinds of domestic animals. 

Many farmers may reply, that “ mine is a 
wheat farm, I only keep stock for convenience, 
and cannot afford to buy fine breeds of Cattle 
‘or what little | want. I only keep 6 or 8 cows, 
and a couple of pair of oxen, and it is no object 
for me to go into the business.” But fair and 
softly, friend. Would you not rate off your stock 
growing neighbor roundly, who only raises 
what wheat he wants for his own family, if you 
should offer him clean plump seed, and he should 
answer, “ Mine is a stock farm, I only raise my 
own bread, and [ can’t bother with your flint 
wheat, and all that matter. Wheat that is half 
smut and chess, will answer my purpose just as 
well, for no one eats it but my own family.” 
Surely this man would be called a fool. But the 
case is aS reasonable in one instance as the oth- 
er. And I lay it down as a standard rule, that 
any farmer in selecting his stock, be it never so 
little, and without the least view of disposing of 
it, should always get the best breeds and ani- 
mals that he conveniently can. 

Now, what are the best breeds of cattle for 
the farmer to raise? 

To this question many different answers will 
be given according to preference, prejudice, judg- 
ment, and taste, of different breeders, and the 
uses for which the animals are to be appropriat- 
ed. For the same purposes, some prefer the De- 
von to the Durham, aad even to all others. 
Some prefer the Durham to any of whatever 
quality; and others again prefer the best native 
breeds toeither. I have carefully compared the 
written opinions of John Hare Powell, Esq., Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh, Gov. Lincoln, and other em- 
inent breeders of the Durham, as well as those 
of Lord Somerville, Mr. Coke, and the Messrs. 
Hurlbut, and others, breeders of the Devon; and 
again the opinions of sundry individuals on the 
varied merits of the Holderness, Dutch, and 
Alderney, which I look upon as of minor im- 
portance, and merged pretty much in the more 
prominent characteristics of the Short Horn Dur- 
ham. Ihave also had many conversations with 
numerous practical farmers and breeders, who | 
find hold the same varieties of opinion with the 
writers above named. And I have seen these 
lifferent breeds of cattle with their perfections 
and defects, and their fine and coarse poin‘s. | 
im not as yet a breeder of either, but am about 

ommencing in the business, and have taken 
much pains to examine different stocks, and sat- 

sty myself of the advantages of the improved 
reeds, as they are termed, over each other, and 
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my own best interests. 


animals above referred to. 
i feel incompetent. 
ent qualities of the various breeds under discus- 


sion. 
We will compare, for a few moments, the 








opinions of different breeders on the Durham 
and Devon Cattle. In addition to the authority 


before quoted of their preference to the Short 


Horned Durham, I will add an extract from a 
letter lately received from a friend in Albany, 


who is a dealer in and breeder of cattle, sheep, 
and swine. I esteem him an excellent judge of | 


stock, and believe he would express no opinion 
but what is founded on his best juagment. 
gays : 

“In looking over some books, I found the fol- 
lowing account of the quantity of milk given by 
certain imported Short tiorns, viz : 

“Yellow Rose,” at3 years old, 36 quarts per day. 
~— do. 4 “ _ . 
“Red Daisy” gave 32 quarts per day. 
“ Magdalena” ae 32 f do. “ do , 

“ Wildair” “ 32 do. do. 

“Western Lady” 28 do. do. 
H. Powell’s “* Malcolm.” 

“Venus,” at 16 years old, 26 quarts per day. 

“ Alfrede” gave 24 quarts per days Yarm” the 
same. 

“Old Daisy” gave 32 do. do. 

* Adelia” (first calf) gave 24 do. 


(dam of J. 


do. 


“Gov. Lincoln’s half Denton* cow has often | 


given from 24 to 27 quarts of milk per day of 
excellent quality. The least quantity of milk 


outh on grass feed only, was 13 quarts. 


best native cows ? 
“Tf feel perfectly satisfied that the improved 
Short Horns will keep in fine order upon the 


same quantity of food which, when given to ani- | beef is a to any. 
mals of three-fourths their weight, will not be 


found sufficient to produce the same effects, 


This I state from actual experiment, and consi- |! and will thrive when other cattle wo 


of all over the common cattlé’ of our country. 
I therefore have examined the subject impartially, 
and with a view to elicit the truth, and promote 


In discussing this subject, it is not necessary 
to go into a description of the different class of 
It is a matter of too 
great bulk for the present essay, and for which 
[ presume all who have 
mode cattle a study, fully understand the differ- 
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ing sreater value to the good—excluding thr. 
spurious, and serving effectually the fair purpo- 
ses and laudable object of both venders and pur- 
chasers. 

“'The Short Horns are uniformly docile and 
gentle in the extreme. The bulls scarcely eve; 
becoming mischievous, and the cows and heifers 
permitting access under all circumstances, and 
for every needful purpose.” 

He further says : 


“IT send you the following extract of a letter 
to an American from George Coats, Esq. the 
publisher of the ‘ Herd Book’ in England : 

“**]T trust the imported Short Horn cattle wil! 
be found to be of great use and benefit to the 
breeders of cattle in the United States. In this 
country they are held in the highest estimation. 
The present Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 
Althorp, has a very numerous and valuable herd 
of them. His Lordship is a great friend to agri- 
cultural pursuits, and also a practical farmer,” 

Again he says: 

“*My white cow “ Dulcibella” has brought me 
a heifer calf, such an one as I have never before 
witnessed ; and to give you some idea of the es- 
timation in which | hold it, I inform you that I re- 
fused, when less than 24 hours old, fifty dollars 
for her! How would a Devonshire calf look by 
the side of that? * * is glad to get $50 for 
one of his two years old Devons.” 


So much for him of Bement’s Hotel in Alba- 
ny. 

This may be called a fair specimen of the 
opinions of the advocates of Durham Short 
Horns. Now hear what says Mr, Hurlbut, of 
Winchester, Connecticut, to the Devons : 

“We purchased our Devon stock of Messrs. 
Patterson & Caton, of Baltimore, in the autumn 
of 1819-20; since which time we have kept no 
other stock of cattle on our farms; and we have 
found them to answer our expectations fully in al! 
a The cows are generally good for milk, 
an 


with a judicious selection, the best we have 
jjever seen. We have as fine milkers as we have 





} 
| 





a 
} 





gven by her in any one day during the summer || seen any where ; and we live in a region erelu- 
r 


: How || sively dairy. For working oxen they certainly 
will these compare with the same number of your 


| Surpass all other breeds we have ever known: 
jand for beef they are far superior. They are 
igmall boned, and close built, and outweigh the 
lestimate of every one; and the quality of the 
They possess the agili- 
‘ty of the horse for ordmary labor, and are yet re- 
markably docile. ardy, 
starve ; 


They are exceeding! 


ul 


der the observation perfectly just, as applied not ‘and we have no doubt will produce more beet 


<7 to my own animals, 
rally. 


“Taking this breed in every point of view, I 


consider them better adapted to the use of farm- || 


ers than any other I am acquainted with. They 
arrive at maturity early, feed quick, are good 
milkers, and are race kind and docile. 
They have more weight in the more important 
points, and have much less offal than any other 
cattle. 

“T am aware that cattle with short horns, but 
without pedigree, properties, or points, of the Im- 
proved Breed, although sometimes purchased at 

eat cost, have been condemned as unthrifty and 
fl adapted for this country. And I am also 
aware that some of them which have been im- 


ported with defective pedigrees, have seenexcell- | 
ed, but they should not be considered as speci- | 


mens of the Improved Breed. 

“ Every farmer who has animals worthy of be- 
ing selected and reserved as propagators of this 
kind, should name them, and accurately note 
their ages and pedigrees. Extracts from ‘ Stock 
Registers’ thus’ furnished and recorded, would 
effectually constitute a ‘ Herd-book’ of authority 
for general reference,preventing imposition—giv- 





‘* Denton was a celebrated Durham Short Horn 
bull imported into Boston many years age 
LMUS. 


+ The wildest and most vicious cow I ever saw, | 


was a three year old 15-16ths blood Short Horn Dur- 
ham. ULMwus. 


but to the breed gene- |from a 


iven quantity of feed than any other 
\\breed. The Devons appear rather small in size, 
but they tell well in the hands of the butcher. 

“ We sold a pair of Devon oxen which were 
| raised on our farm, and worked till they were six 
‘| years old, and then fattened one year and three 
‘months. They were butchered in New-York in 
'|March, 1831. The quarters only of the two 
‘oxen weighed 2966 lbs. averaging 1483 pounds 
‘leach. The hides and tallow averaged about 250) 
pounds per ox. They were said by all to be the 
|| best beef ever butchered in that market.” 


|| So here we have as positive opinion in favor 
of the Devons. 
‘| But further. Cartes Henry Hatt, Esq. 
of Harlem, who I esteem as good a judge of 
stock as any gentleman in my acquaintance, @ 
large importer and breeder, and to whom the 
country is much indebted for his spirited exer- 
tions in introducing fine domestic animals to out 
State, has an extensive stock of Durham Short 
Horns, and some Devons also. His working 
oxen are Devons; and he informed me whet 
visiting him last summer, that he never saw any 
jcattle so fine for the draught as the Devons. 
\\“« For,” says he, “ they are universally red, with 
| fag, long, high horns ; are always brisk and ac- 
tive. They are therefore easily matched ‘They 
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travel in Lue plough or cart as fast as horses, and 
are altogether the most beautiful oxen I ever 
saw.” This was said while we were viewing 
a fine pair of 5 year old three-quarters blood 
Devons on the cart-tongue. He also had a pair 
of large Devons on his farm at Greenbush. 

“ But for cows,” continued he, while looking 
at 4 splendid Durhams, with an imported Alder- 
ney, and a Dutch cow, just passing into the yard, 
| know of nothing like the Short Horns. They 
are so large and fine, so docile, and yield so 
much milk that | prefer them to all others. 
‘They grow quick, are early at maturity, are 
hardy and good feeders, and most excellent for 
the dairy.” 

T he opinions of other gentlemen might be quo- 
ted in favor of either breed, and some much 
against them. One says: 

“ There have been several Short Horned Dur- 
ham Bulls kept in this region, but our farmers 
universally become sick of them, and they are 
now al! out of favor. I would not have them on 
any account. Certainly for these reasons: One 
is, their coluris bad, Next, they require tender 
care and high feed; and lastly, they possess no 
purity of blood, being entirely made up Of mix- 
ed breeds, and they immediately degenerate, es- 
pecially by crossing with others.” 

Another says : 

“The Devons are truly a beautiful little race of 
animals, and when you have said that, you have 
said all.” 

Some eminent agriculturists of New England, 
where the native breeds of cattle exist in their 
greatest perfection, and where the improved 
breeds do not generally stand so high as in the 
eastern and central parts of New-York, prefer 
the “fine Old Massachusetts Stock,” as they 
term it, to any other, Their general color is 
mahogany red, dun, and brindle; either of which 
are considered good colors. The Hon. Daniet 
Wensster, who is a most excellent judge of cat- 
tle as well as a profound statesman, is said to 
have a most select stock of the native breed on 
his farm, and to prefer them to all others. And 
certainly no country surpasses the counties of 
Old Hampshire and Worcester in Massachusetts 
for their dairies, working oxen and beef. The 
Short Horns were early imported into Boston, 
and from thence scattered through the interior of 
New England. But as they have not generally 
obtained throughout that hilly region where a 
hardy race of cattle are required, and oxen are 
used for the usual labors of the farm, and the cat- 
tle have more the appearance of having descended 
from the Devon Stock than any other, it may 
fairly be presumed that they possess some radi- 
eal defect which injures them in the estimation of] 
the New England farmers. The difficulty no 
doubt is this. From their heavy and large built 
‘areases, and quiet, lazy dispositions, the males 
(lo not make good working oxen: and if they 
even were good for that purpose, they could hardly) 
ever be well matched in color; and their color is 
almost universally either white, red and white, 
or spotted. A red Short Horn is rarely seen.| 
When found, they are held in high estimation ; 
but the color of their stock cannot be depended 
on. The constant tendency of it is to red and 
white, or pied. The following notice, extracted 
from the Greenfield Mercury, is a prominent in- 
stance of the prejudice existing against cotor in 


Massachusetts : ig 
“Mr, Frink, of Northampton, exhibited a no-! 








—— = 


ble white bull at the Franklin county cattle show, 
which obtained only the third premium, *in con- 
sequence, it is understood, of a prejudice enter- 
tained by a portion of the committee against the 
color. When Mr. Clay was in Northampton, he 
saw this bull, and offered five hundred dollars for 
it if delivered in Kentucky,offering also to pay a 
good portion of the expenses of transportation. 
He suid that he prided himself on the stock on 
his farm, but that he had never yet seen any 
thing which would compare with this. We have 
heard the question asked repeatedly, how far the 
committee were correct in their prejudice against 
the color. It is certain that some of our best im- |! 
ported stocks were white.” 

This animal was no doubt a Durham, and in | 
Kentucky where oxen are seldom if ever used for 
the draught, and cattle are raised only for the 
purposes of milk and beef, the color would form 
no objection. Mr. Cray therefore judged correct- 
ly in highly estimating the value of such an 
animal. Under all these circumstances it will | 
be readily seen thot these different breeds of cat- 
tle possess advantages for one region of country, 1 
and disadvantages for another; and that perhaps | 
either kind would not be exclusively the best for | 
the whole surface of our country. In answer to 1 
the one, who refused fifty dollars for his calf at |) 
a day old, | would observe, that if the Durham || 
cattle were universally kept throughout the coun- || 
try, it would be worth intrinsically no more than. 
any other calf in proportion to its value for veal | 
‘or for rearing. The estimation of its value there-| 
|fore is for the breed, and the scarcity of the ani- (| 
‘mal; and although he exults over the humbler | 
‘Devon that is hardly of equal value at two years | 
jold, yet this last is double the price of the native, | 
‘which can only be estimated at its intrinsic) 
worth for beef, labor, or the dairy; and to each 
of them is allowed a fictitious value on account 
of its pedigree, blood, and scarcity, according to 
the fancy of the purchaser or owner. 

While riding about the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton during a few days last summer, I remarked| 
the character of the numerous fine red milch) 
cows with which the pastures and roads abound-| 
ed. They were clean made, fine, straight horn- | 
ed animals, with large white silky udders, and) 
sizeable, straight, taper teats, each looking as if, 
she would yield her pail-full ata milking. IT in-; 
quired what breed these cows were of; and was! 
informed that they were native animals, with | 
perhaps a cross Or not, as the case might be, of 
imported cattle, driven in and sold for family 
cows from the country. These cows produce 
the excellent working and beef oxen of that re- 
gion, and are of the same class from which the 
fine butter and cheese of New England is made. 
The farmers who raise this class of cattle, no 
doubt consider them the best of any for theie 
purposes. 

I have conversed with some good breeders on 
the utility of crossing the Durham upon the 
Devon, and have been answered that it will nev- 
er succeed ; that the offspring partakes of the 
good qualities of neither, and will deteriorate 
\rapidly. Yet the handsomest animal of the ox 
kind that I ever saw was a three year old red 
Steer on the farm of C. H. Hall, Esq. at Green- 
bush, the offspring of a full blood Devon cow by 
a full bred Durham Bull. The celebrated bull 
“ Eclipse,” a mahogany red, for many years 
owned by L. Jenkins, Esq. of Canandaigua, 
and whose stock is now in high repute through 
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all the western counties of New-York is half 
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Devon and half Durham Short Horn. ‘The fine 
points of both brerds appeared in these two ani- 
mals to be united, I have seen other stock also 
the produce of one breed upon the other equally 
promising. 

The question may perhaps be now asked, 
which breed of cattle do I prefer, for after having 
said so much on the subject, I might be expected 
to express an opinion of some sort. I readily 
answer that my mind is not exactly made up. 
Still I am inclined to believe, that when cattle 
are to be raised solely for their milk or their 
beef, the Durham Short Horns will take the 
lead. Their large frames, deep full bodies, and 
great capacity for taking on flesh; rapid growth, 
and early maturity, are great inducements for 
their being preferred by the butcher: while the 
fine points, distended udder, quiet disposition, 
and silky skin of the cows render them exceed- 
ingly valuable as milkers. They are eminently 
fitted for a mild climate and rich pastures, and 
yet are highly esteemed by many of the most 
wealthy and intelligent agriculturists as the best 
stock in our own rigorous climate. With many 
gentlemen of wealth and enterprise they are as 
highly prized as the finest blood horses, and it is 
considered a high compliment to own an animal 
whose name and pedigree appears in the “ Herd 
Book” of England. In fact no blood cattle stand 
so high as the Durham Short Horns. 

It might perhaps appear invidious to mention 
the names of some gentlemen to the exclusion of 
others who have rendered great service to the 
country by extensive importations of this breed 
of cattle: yet among those who have selected 
with great care and expense these fine animals, 
may be named C. H. Hatt, Esq. of Harlem, 
Gen. Van Renssevaen of Albany, Francis 
Rorcu, Esq. of Butternuts, Otsego county, Joun 
Wexts, Esq. of Dorchester, Mass., and Joun 
Hare Powe t, Esq. of Philadelphia. These 
gentlemen are said to have purchased at different 
times some of the finest animals from the stock of 
Messrs. Whitaker, Lord Althorp, and Mr. 
Wetherel, who confessedly stand at the head of 
the cattle breeders of England. 

With such high authority therefore, I cannot 
but consider that any stock of cattle would be 
benefited by across with the Durham. 

As to the Devons, their beautiful symmetry of 
form, deep mahogany color, fine and short silky 
hair, hardy athletic figure, and vigorous, compact, 
and muscular frame, must make them universal 
favorites where cattle are wanted for laboring 
purposes and fine beef. My experience will not 
warrant the expression of opinion of their ca- 
pacity for milk, but the appearance of the cows 
does not indicate an extraordinary tendency that 
way. I should judge they were fair milkers ; 
they are long and handsome in the body and lay 
on flesh remarkably well. I think frum their ap- 
pearance, that according to their show, they will 
out weigh the Durhams, although a much less 
animal in size; and the native cattle of our coun- 
try must be infinitely benefited by @ judicious 
crossing of this breed. 

As the ultimate object in breeding all kinds of 
cattle is profit, they possess one quality of value 
that is rarely if ever found among the Durhams ; 
and that is, good color. Whether it be fancy, 
prejudice, or whim; or whether there is an in. 
trinsic value in red cattle over those of other 
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colors, I know not; but the fact is Past Naame no where more needed. I have also 
true, that clean, straight-bodied, red cattle will purchased a very fine Devon cow, a most excel- 
sell 10 to 15 per cent. higher in the market, and || lent breeder, and a beautiful Holderness heifer. 


among drovers, and for working oxen, and milch |[ further purpose in the ensuing spring to sa | 


cows, than those possessing equally good points, |\ crease my improved stock by adding two or 
but of pied, striped, or mixed colors. This is \shree first rate pure blooded young Durham cows 
particularly the case with working oxen. Aor heifers; and then, with a good stock of well 


pair of well made and closely matched working || selected native cows, to make a fair start as a 
cattle will always sell at a fair price. The De- ‘breeder of stock. 


vons almost universally match well, and it is!) These are my views, expressed from what | 


. . . . } 
with great difficulty they imbibe other colors! have seen und learned of the two prominent | 
than red, even in mixture to low grades of blood. || breeds of improved cattle in most repute among | 


Certainly on the score of color they are the most iN our great cattle dealers. I may have been mista- 


valuable cattle we have, and of course always) ken in my views or expressed opinions contrary 
saleable and in demand. Another valuable || to those entertained by the friends of either race 
quality possessed by the Devons is the exceeding lof these valuable animals; and if my remarks 
length, brightness, and beauty of their horns.| shall draw correct opinions from others, I shall 


This it may be said is a matter of no conse-|pe happy in the knowledge that I have not writ- 


quence; horns are useless, and but an encumbrance | ten in vain. 
any way, and why should they vary the value} 
of cattle? Ican only answer that people who) 
deal in these animals will universally pay some- | 
thing for appearance. No fact is better known | 
than that handsome horses bring more than|| 
homely ones. Yet the latter will do equally as| 
much work. And so it is with cattle. Beauty 

is a quality that is always highly estimated and 
well paid for. Who that has any judgment or 
fancy among cattle would not prefer a stock of 
high horned stately looking oxen handsomely 
set off with brass or block tin tip, to a squad of 
bug-horned animals whose heads cannot be train- 
ed into any tolerable shape to make a respectable 
appearance ? It is therefore for these reasons 
that I think among those farmers who use oxen 
for the draught, that the Devon stock will be 
most esteemed. 


U.mus. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
SMUT AND CHESS. 
Messrs. Epitors—Having seen mucii said 
in your paper on the subject of wheat turning to 


| 


\ex 
| wheat turning to chess; or, the cause of smut in 


} wheat. 
| 


sive, and many of them not entitled to much 


consideration. Mr. L. says he has tried the 
experiment by sowing seed, which had been 
much exposed to the weather ;* conveying the 
idea that sowing bad seed would have a tendency 
to produce chess. I think he has mistaken the 
cause—although that might have a tendency to 








chess, and the cause of smut in wheat, with due || 
deference to the opinions of others, I must beg 
‘leave to differ from most or all of those who have 
pressed opinions for or against the cause of 


I think they are far from being conelv- |, 


R 
manure, which makes the wheat come up strong 
and healthy ; aud uniess the soil is bad and the 
season unfavorable, it will be free from smut, 
| The vrincipal cause of smut, is extreme suffering 
|| from poverty of soil, and poor sickly seed, aided 
by extreme dryness and heat. Poor soil, aided 
| by heat and drouth, has the tendency to stop 
|| Sufficient nutriment from passing up the stalk to 
give flour to the kernel— hence it is that wheat 
in new countrics is more apt to smut, than in 
(old, possessing the same soi! and climate, be- 


\ 
; 





| 
} 


cause the seed is frequently badly cleaned, and 


ithe land badly prepared, and frequently sowed 
out of season. Sometimes on new lands, where 
the burn is bad, there is a looseness of soil, or 
/muck on the ground, so thick that the wheat 
| does not get sufficient roots to withstand the hot 
‘dry weather; and, as wi!l be observed, smut 
heads are generally six or eight inches below 
‘the heads of wheat, and from this eause there is 
a failure of nutriment to give flour to the kernel. 
Wheat sowed in the spring is most likely to 
| smut, because dry hot weather frequently comes 
on before the roots get a strong hold of earth. 

If Mr. L. wishes to try to raise chess, I think 
he will find no difficulty in succeeding; but he 
Must not sow wheat in his garden for that purpose, 
unless it is very wet and cold. If he will take a 
|wet, cold piece of land, where the water will 


| 





| stand on it in the spring of the year, so that the 
wheat will suffer extremely with the cold and 
, wet, and stick stakes by the wheat planted, so 
that there can be no mistake—if his wheat does 
, Not turn to chess, then I will confess I may be 
mistaken. I hope he will give a fair trial on 
such ground as I have recommended. 
RUSSELL WHIPPLE 





| 


iI 
ii 
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Having lately purchased a valuable tract of| 
land upon which I purpose to raise cattle for the | 
various purposes of beef, dairy, and labor, I || 


have obtained a very fine full bred Devon Bull 
from the stock of C. H. Hall, Esq. who is in 


produce smut. Some have advocated the idea, | 
\that winter killed wheat will turn to chess— if) 
killed, that must be the end of it. I am an advyo- \ 


Pultneyville, Dec. 3, 1833. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
PLANTING MACHINE, 
Mr. Lutuer Tucker—I observed a notice in 


‘cate in favor of the principle of wheat turning to | 


chess ; and if true, it must be from the effect of | 





| 
: tie tintin Deaton neck of the extreme cold and wet, suffering in the spring of | 
possession of the excellent Devon s 0 


\the year, that causes wheat to change its nature. 
late Rufus King of Long-Island, to whom they’ pat 
Yor- | " " 
were sent by the celebrated Mr. Coke of Nor ‘on good dry land, such as his garden, his wheat 
; | 
judges to be the handsomest animal they site have mistaken the cause. Wheat never turns to 
saw, and of the finest proportions, although not |chess on common dryish soil, unless the season 
I 
full blood Durham Short Horn, bred by Israel} coi seasons, it must be notorious that we have 
}much more chess. Several years since I sowed 
mal, whose pedigree is of the first character. 
He combines the blood of Denton the sire of bis ‘| for the lasi thirty years, having a sccond growth 
f : - | Of timber cleared from it. The piece contained 
mostly adeep, rich red in color with some white. | 
Yet three-fourths of the farmers who have visit- ‘cept at one corner, which was cold and wet, com- 
ed them both, declare their preference for the || 
.. _?|ilaurel, which uniformly grows on cold soil. 
our great breeders the Devon would be lightly This piece contained about four rods of ground ; 
in the forth-coming English Herd Book, and) 
was pronounced by the Examining Committee | ly allchess. This case convinced me, beyond a) 
a _|\doubt, that wheat would turn to chess when it) 

tle show, where he was exhibited, before leaving 
Boston for Buffalo. i Smut is produced from another cause. ~ 

; : isickly seed, will sometimes produce smut, unless 
to raise the two kinds of stock for the purposes. . , ; 

the |) : 
‘been su ed by many, that soaking seed in 

Devons for working oxen, and the Durhams for | = y ° 

: _ : : has that tendency, because it is a very Sune 
crossing, with our native stock, to improve the | - | 
breed of cattle generally in this section of the || 


folk, England. He is pronounced by 8004 | will not turn to chess. Mr. L. must certainly 
large. His color is deep red. I have also 4! is extremely wet and cold. When we have wet 
Monson, Esq., of Boston; a large and fine ani- || 
|| wheat on a piece of land that had not been tilled 
dam, and of Wye Comet his own sire, and is | 
| about three acres, which was dry and sandy, ex- 
posed of white sand, and before tilled, produced 
Devon blood to that of the Durham. But pect rem P 
esteemed, while the Durham has found a place | ond while all the field except this piece was) 
by far the best animal at the last Brighton Cat- | 
© || suffers with extreme wet and cold. 
My object in obtaining both these animals is | 
P the soil is good, and the season favorable. It has 
to which I think they are best adapted, viz : te Os Oe 
luring and liming it, would prevent smut; and it| 
milech cows and beef; and also by judbeteiial one oe P os 


* Gen. Farmer, vol. 3, p. 329. 


the Farmer of the 28th September, by Mr. Sam 


\{ will warrant Mr. L. as long as he sows wheat 


8 


uel Allen, of a Planting Machine, made and 
| used in Copenhagen, Lewis co, Can you inform 
|; me if the machine has been introduced into your 
| section of country? and whether it merits the 
| high recommend given it by Mr. Allen? If it 
| does, I should consider it a most valuable farm- 

ing implement, as it would enable the farmer to 
| cultivate, more extensively, the Mangel Wurt- 
‘zel, and Ruta Baga; two of the most valuable 
| roots raised, for feeding stock. If you have not 
| yet introduced the above machine among you, 
would it not be for the interest of some mechanic, 
f at your place, to manufacture them? I am con- 

fident he would find a ready market for a number 
| of them the ensuing spring. Yours, respectfully. 

Canandaigva, Dec. 13, 1833. A Scpscainer. 

| [We are not aware that the machine alluaed 

‘to has been introduced into this section. We 


ivery clean from chess, the coldest part was near- | should be glad to hear more about it from those 


‘who have used it.] 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
ECONOMY OF FUEL. 
I have a small open stove which requires 
horter wood, to lie horizontally, than is necessa- 
ry for our other fires; and we have been in the 
practice of taking wood from the common pile, 
without attending to its length ;- for when it was 
too long to lie flat in the stove, we set it slanting 
upwards, often at an angle of forty-five degrees 


| 
| 


| 


| 
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I have observed however, that when the wood 
lies flat, it gives out much the most heat; and it 
is my opinion, though without having made any 
direct experiment, that there is nearly a differ- 
ence of two to one in the benefits derived from 
the same quantity of fuel. 

When I come to reflect on the subject, it ap- 
pears reasonable that such should be the conse- 
quence. A part of the wood is placed quite in 
the throat of the stove, which greatly increases 
the draft, and burries the rarified air up the chim- | 
ney. <A good bed of hot coals is the main point 
for a stove of this kind in cold weather; and 


. 7 rr » ’ » . ¥ | © yr : Yr 
such a bed is not readily obtained from sianting | @8 great a degree as can be effected, for the) halves, I surely should not “ 


sticks. In short, the nearer the wood is to the 
bottom plate of the stove when it is burnt, the 
greater will be the quantity of heat radiated 
into the room. A Fanmer. 











STRAW CUTTING WACHINES, 
It was remarked by Sir John Sinclair that “ the 
introduction of new agricultural implements into 
a district, is often a matter of the greatest diffi- 
culty, owing to the ignorance, the prejudices and 
the obstinacy of farm servants and laborers. 
Many farmers, therefore, very absurdly retain 
their old implements, though convinced of their 
inferiority, rather than sour the temper ef their la- 
borers, by attemping to introduce new ones. In 
imany cases, however, they have succeeded by at- 
t-ntion, by perseverance, and by rewarding their 
laborers, who have been induced to give the new 
machines a fair trial.” 
The farmers of New England are too enlight- 
ened and have too much regard to their owu best | 
interests to be under the dominion of such profit- | 


e | 
less prejudices. Accordingly we find not only | 





that there is a very reasonabie and inervasing de-| 
mand for new and improved agricultural ma-! 
chines, tools, &e. bui that the Committees of our} 
Agricultural Societies, not only make honorable 
iention of such machines, but by awarding pre- 
miums give more substantial proofs of the esti- 
mation m which they hold such products of well 
direeted skill and mventive mgenuity, 

impressed with these sentiments we were much 
pleased to perceive by the Report of lk, Hersey 
Derby, and Daniel Dreadwell, Lisqs. that the) 
march of improvement in this field of invention, | 
keeps pace with its progress in other quarters, 
and that successful efforts are making to facili- 
fate and render more effectual the labors of the 
cultivator, which compose the foundation of all, 
improvement, in all arts and sciences, | 


' 

Among the premiums awarded by the Com-_ 

mittee above named was one for Wits’ Impro- \ 
veD Straw Cutters. We shall not give a de- 


scription of this implement, but mercly point out, 
concisely, some of the advantages resulling from) 
the use of a straw cutter, 

Mr. Thomas Williamson in a communication | 
fo the Bath Society, [England] on the use of 
chaff, or cut hay for feedi:rg horses, remarks that 
“one hundred weight of hay was found to yield | 
20 bushels of chaff, pressed into the measure and 
piled as high as it could be safely carried; con-| 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 
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; ST 
you will save a great proportion, which is other-|!My other things . 

iwise wasted, or passed through the animal with- || and I have been aetna lig on gen Ae 
out contributing to its nourishment. One bushel|, and trouble, as I raised more than twice as iid 
of chaffed hay, at @ mess, given in a trough, three || per acre as an y of iny neighbors, and did it i 
jtmes In twenty-four hours, is sufficient for a .- ‘ tine 


much less ume. I mean I got all my h 
| horse, ox, orcow. A bushel of chuffed hay,light-||done two or three weeks before a ee 
K pressed, weighs from 5 to 5 1-2 pounds,—|/ This is accomplished in a great measure by re- 


tema Penang oe ae ~~ on 15 an prevers. tines rising between three and four 
given, ( » Ios, as commonly || o’clock in the morning, then if the day be sultry 
expended (including waste) in the usual mode of |! and hot, L lie by from 12 to 3, and rest: I then 
feeding in racks, to which troughs properly con-|| feel refreshed and able to work till quite dark 
structed are far preferable.” _ || ‘This I call “ working it right,” whereas should I 

The celebrated agriculturist, Arthur Young,) lie in bed until the sun be up and shame me 
observed that “the practice of giving hay cut with |} haunt the tavern at nisht, drink too much whis- 
a mixture of straw, instead of feeding in the com-| key, but half manure, half plough half plant, 
\mon way with bay, is recommended at all events!) balf nurse, half harvest, and do every thing by 
work it right,” nor 

















pea bo unquestionable, Mr, Page of Cobham, | get half’ a crop. 

in feeding his stock, gives no hay or straw but|| I shall now conclude b 
|what has been cut into chaff, Atthe expense of) consideration, a few excellent observations, from 
only £.he added a mill-wheel to his chafi-cutter,| a wiser head, perhaps, than my own, and hope 
by which means a boy and a little pony eut 20) that every brother farmer will do likewise. 
‘bushels perhour. This practice he finds so pro-||_ “I often say to myself, what a ity it is our 
fitable, that he earnestly recommends it. farmers do not work it right. When I see a 


| “For sheep, attention must be paid to the man turn his catile into the road to run at large, 
‘troughs in which it is given, to see that they be y. 


: ) be} and waste their manure during a winter’s day, | 
so boarded as to prevent the wind from blowing |/say that man does not work it right. Ten loads 


the chaff out ,this is effected in Lord Clarendon’s || of good manure, at least, is lost in a season, by 
sheep yard, in Herifordshire, by a boardcing,||this slovenly practice—and all for what? For 
which covers the sheep’s heads, while feeding in | nothing indeed but to ruin his farm. 

| the troughs,” |, “So, when f see cattle late in the fall and ear- 
| Other authorities might be cited in favor of cut- | ly in the spring rambling in a meadow or mow- 
ting hay and other fodder for stock, but anything||img field, poaching the soil and breaking the 
‘more on that topic, we believe would be superflu- |, grass roots, say to myself, this man does not work 
ous. Itisalso weil known that cattle greatly pre- ‘it night, 

fer short straw to long, and by mixing a little bar-|; “So, when I seea barn yard with a drain to 
jley, oats, or Indian meal with straw, or other), it, F say this man does not work it right, for how 
coarse fodder, cut about as short as oats, they will |, easy it ie to make a yard hollow, or lowest inthe 
eat the mixture with cagerness, when they would |, middle, to receive the moisture and alk the wash 
reject the coarser parts without such preparation.' of the sides, which will thus be kept dry for the 
| ‘The advantages of cutting fodder are that it! cattle. The wash and moisture of the yard mix- 


Y giving you, for further 
c 





| save labor in masticating and fitting the food for |\ed with any kind of earth, or putrid straw, is ex- 


digestion, Cattle’s teeth are not so sharp as the |' cellent manure, yet how much do not our farmers 
‘steel of a fine edged tool, and when their food is |; lose by neglecting these; in fact, they nov not 
‘rendered fine by artificial means, it will be still |! work it right. 


| more minutely divided by the grinders of the ani- 


|| mal and the smaller the particles, the greater 


tions of the gastric juice of the stomach. But! 
| theory apart, practice has shown the advantages | 
tof these machines; and that more than one-third || 


| the proportionate surface presented to the opera-, 


| “When I see a farmer often going toa retail- 
|| er’s store, witha bottle or jug, or lounging about 
\atavern, or wrangling about politics, or quarrel- 
ing with and defaming his neighbor's good name, 
[am certain such a man does not work it right.” 


of a fermer’s hay, &c. may be saved by their use, 





Aw Op Farmer. 








And we have reason to believe that Willis’ Im-  =-| ugehester gvrices Current: 


proved Straw Cutter ts one of the most valuable | 











of this very important class of agricultural imple- | Wheat, per bu. 874 | Apples, 25a50 
| ments. —M. £. Farmer. |! Flour, per bri. 5 OU | Lard, ewt. 9 00 
sey pu ' Pork, mess, brl. 15 00 | Cheese do 5a8 00 
k'rom the Providence Republican Herald. |) go prime do 12 00: Batter llaid 
GO TO WORK THE RIGHT WAY. | Beef prewt.2 50a3 25 | Hams do 8a9 00 
ADDRESSED TO FARMERS. | Pork, hog 4 75a5 59 | Pot Ash,cwt. 3 75 
J am sorry there is so much need of the adimo- Oats, 20 | Peails, fat 25 
‘nitions [am about to give. Depend uponit, you) Cor, = a owt. 2 S 
do not “ work it right,” or you would make your | Kye, 62 Sole Leather, 19422 + 
farms just twice as valuable as they now are. |' Barley, 5056 Harness do 2% . 
“Many of you farm too much. You would find | Hay, per ton, a9 00 Upper p side drs'd 2 % 
‘it mich more profitable to farm twenty acres || Grass Seed, 1 00 | Bridle, do- = 
/WELL, than forty by halves. ‘The last season I} Potatoes, 19 | Calf Skins, Ib. 7500 





made my grounds produce at the rate of one! so nd, nap new AWM NEIRGRRY 
hundred bushels of Indian corn to the acre, Is) 7 
‘this not much better than a common crop of thir- | GURECE) OChD ReaE eS ee 


| 
| 
' 


; ° " A f ~y . ‘ : i i 
sequently each bushel weighed about 5 1-2 lbs. | ty or forty bushels? You will certainly say it | Se eee 


It was found that five horses would eat 12 bush-| 
els of chaff in 24 hours, and that somewhat more, 
than half the usual quantity of food was saved by! 
having tt cut.” , 

Mr. Benjamin Hale, formerly proprictor of a| 
line of stages ranning between Newburyport and) 


Boston, has given a statement, published in the j kind of vermin, being an excellent strong mia- |, 


Massachusetts Agricultural Repository, vol. 10, p.| 
100, by which it appeared that the total saving m, 
using a straw cutter nine months, to wit at New- 


$780 97 cts. 


In the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultu-| 
ral Society, a valuable paper was published enii- || covered the whole with a little mellow earth. In) 
tled Notices for a Young Farmer, written by||about a week the corn began to come up plenti- 


Judge Peters, formerly President of that Society. 
In this the following passage oceurs: “cut or 
chaff your hay, straw, corn tops or blades and 
even Vour stalks wtth a powerful straw cutter and 


\low; I then had every corn hole filled with long 
- ° | cand . thich he 
buryport four months, and at Salem five, was} manure, and after dropping my corn, (which had 


‘ “ti ” j T 4 

is, and with the same breath ask how I manage | 5 te pean rete os nN ae ee 

to produce so pleatifully ?_ My land being mach |) “DSUs! ot 1 Peaches Cherries. A ied 
F oe d with eround inice. ot moles. : ‘oy. || Apples, Pears,Plums, Peaches,Cherries, Apricots, 

infested with ground tice, or moles, and over-| Son ae 7 
‘run with grubs and other vermin, I put on eatly || Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Gooseberries, 
F . month of M ho al Uae bushels of | Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental ‘Trees, 

in the month of March, about seven bushels of || *°"r™ Dinntet. Minnie tna Ge C = 
‘sali to the acre. which thoroughly destrovs all Stubs, Plants, Mardy Roses. Vines, Creepers, 
Tepe pd perder 6 es cea ee ee | Herbaceous,Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, éc. 

; 4! Also, a few hundred of the Morus Multicaulis 

nure, and ploughed and harrowed the ground | o Phillipine Mulberry, the white italian Mulber- 
‘over and over, uniil it became completely mel- ley by the hundred or thonsaed English Hawthorn 
)Quicks, Grape Vines of both native and foreign 
|| varieties, mostly of large size, for sale by the sin- 
|ale vine, hundred or thousand at reduced prices. 
| Uhesubseriber has a large Green House well fill- 


previously been soaked in warm water,) I scat- 
‘tered a pint of lime over every hill, and then 
ied with a large collection of choice Green-House 


: tee ts in good condition. 
fully, afier which I nursed it with the plough and |’ Plants in good cond 


) _ Allorders, by mail or otherwise,will be pong 
ly attended to, and packages delivered in 

‘iter or at the mouth of Genesee River. 
ASA ROWE 


jhoe, every other week, for eight weeks, at which 


‘time it was as high as my head, and not a spire 
“of it was destroved cither by frost, grub, or birds, 


oches 


ee 
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From the Spanish, by Professor S.ongfellow. 
ART AND NATURE. 

The works of human artifice soon tire 
The curious eye ; the fountain’s sparkling mill, 
And gardens where ordained by human skill, 
Reproach the feeble hand, the vain desire, 
But, O! the free and wild magnificence 
Of Nature, in her lavish hours, doth steal, 
In admiration, silent and intense, 
The soul of him who hath a soul to feel. 
‘The river moving on its ceaseless way, 
The verdant reach of meadows fair and green, 
And the blue hills that bound the sylvan scene, 
These speak of grandeur that defics decay,— 
Proclaim the Eternal architect on high, 
Who stamps on all his works his own eternity. 


iii 


with observation and experiment. 
Science,considered in a theological point of view ? 
It is nothing else than a rational inquiry into the 
arrangements and operations of the Almighty, in 
order to trace the perfections therein displayed. 
And what are the truths which science has dis- 
covered? They may be regarded as so many 
rays of celestial light descending from the Great 
Source of Intelligence to illuminate the human 


and government, and to stimulate it to still more 
vigorous exertions in similar investigations, just 
as the truths of revelation are so many emana- 
tions from the ‘ Father of Lights,’ to enlighten the 
darkness and to counteract the disorders of the 
'moral world; and both these lights must be re- 





ee — 





“IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIETY, 
BY THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE.” 

From this new work of Dr. Dick, from 
which we have heretofore given some extracts, 
we make the following selections: 

SCIENCE. 

“ The tower of Pisa, in Italy, leans sixteen feet 
out of the perpendicular, so that strangers are 
afraid to pass under it; but as the plummet or 
line of direction falls within its base or foundation, 
it is in no danger of falling, if its materials keep 
together; and hence it has stood in this state three 
hundred years. But were an additional erection, 
of any considerable elevation, to be placed upon 
its top, it would undoubtedly soon tumble to 
ruins.” 

“Were the number of such persons increased 
but a thousand-fold, so that for every twenty sci- 
entific investigators now existing, twenty thou- 


of the attributes of the Divine mind.” 


“The specific gravity of these two substances 
is nearly as 37 to 33; that is, the nitrogen isa 
small degree lighter than the oxygen. 
proportion reversed, or, in other words, were the 


than the nitrogen, so that the nitrogen might be- 


men and other animals,—it would perpetually 


ADAPTATION OF NATURE, 








the works of God, and to contemplate the system 
of nature in its true light? It is Science, combined 
And what is 


mind in the knowledge of the Divine character 


sorted to to direct our inquiries, if we wish to at- 
, tain the clearest and most comprehensive views 


Were this 
oxygen of the atmosphere a small degree lighter 


come a little heavier than common air,—as this 
gas is thrown off continually by the breathing of 


occupy the lower regions of the atmosphere, and 
be productive of universal pestilence and death.” 


“Now, it is afactthat,from the elephant to the 
mite, from the whale to the oyster, and from the 
eagle to the gnat, or the nitcroscopic animalcula, 


would soon be completely exh 
channels dried up.” ow austed, and their 


Giant Trees.—Among the oldest and 
largest trees in France is an oak in the bu- 
rial-ground of Allonville, which measures, 
above the roots, upwards of thirty-five feet 
round, and, at the height of a man, twenty 
sixfeet. A little higher up, it extends to a 
greater size, and, at the eighth toot from the 
ground, enormous branches spring from the 
sides, and spring outwards, so that they co- 
ver a vast space with their shades. The 
hight of the tree does not answer to its 
girth; the trunk from the roots to the 
summit, forms a complete cone; and the 
inside of this is hollow throughout the 
whole of itshight. Several openings, the 
largest of which is below, afford access to 
this cavity. All the central parts having 
been long destroyed, it is only by the outer 
layers of the al urnum, and by the bark, 
that this venerable tree is supported ; yet it 
is still full of vigor, adorned with abund- 
ance of leaves, and laden with acorns.— 
The lower part of the hollow trunk has been 
transformed into a chapel of six or seven 
feet in diameter, carefully wainscoted and 
paved, and guarded by an open iron gate. 
Above and close to the chapel is a small 
chamber, containing a bed ; and, leading 
to it, there is a staircase, which twists round 
the body of the tree. At certain seasons of 
the year, service is performed in this cha- 





sand were employed in surveying the various lo- 
calities, aspects and operations of nature, in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, on the 
surface of the earth and the ocean, and in the ce- 
lestial regions,—hundreds of new facts would, in 
all pochability, be brought to light, for one that is 
now discovered by the present contracted circle 
of scientific men, from which new and important 
conclusions in the arts and sciences might be de- 
duced.” 
SCIENTIFIC LEISURE. 


no animal can subsist without nourishment. Eve- 
ry species, too, requires a different kind of food. 
‘Some live on grass, some on shrubs, some on 
| flowers, and some on trees. Sumo feed only on 
\the roots of vegetables, some on the stalk, some 
\on the leaves, some on the fruit, some on the seed, 
some on the whole plant ; some prefer one spe- 
jcies of grass, some another. Linnwus_ has re- 
|marked, that the cow eats 276 species of plants, 
and rejects 218; the goat eats 449, and rejects 


126; the sheep eats 387, and rejects 141; the 


pel. The summit has been broken offmany 
years, but there is a surface at the top of the 
trunk, of thediameter of a very large tree. 
and from it rises a pointed roof, covered 
with slates, in the form of a steeple, which 
is surmounted with an iron cross. Wil- 
liams, in his “ Vegetable World,” from 
which we derive these facts, observes that 
over the entrance to the chapel there is 





“Eve 
ment, enjoys a certain : 
duties of his station, which in too many instances 
is wasted either in listless inaction, or in the pur- 


man, under a well-regulated govern- 


rtion of leisure from the | 


still visible an inscription which states tha! 
it was erected by the Abbe du Detroit, cu 
rate of Allonville, in the year 1696. 

Even this memorable tree is not without 


|horse eats 262, and rejects 212 and the hog, 
‘more nice in his taste than any of these, eats but! 
| 72 plants, and rejects all the rest. Yet such is) 


| the unbounded munificence of the Creator, that 
all these countless myriads of sentien: beings 


suits of folly and dissipation. This leisure is all | ; 
that is requisite for the purpose in view. Itwould) 4re amply provided for and nourished by his 
only be requisite that, during its continuance, the | bounty. 

train of their thoughts should be directed into a\| “ Evaporation is a process by which water and 
channel which would lead them to more pleas-| other liquids are converted into vapor. The 
ing associations, and more substantial pleasures, ! matter of heal, combining with water, renders it 
than the general current of human thought is cal- } specifically lighter, by which means it rises an 
culated to produce.” 

“The system of nature, though directed in its | eithar invisible, or assumes the appearance o 
general movements by a few simple laws, is too|, clouds. In this state it occupies a space fourtecn 
grand and extensive, and too complex in many of | hundred times greater than in its ordinary liquid 
its parts, to be grasped by a few individuals, after | State, and consequently is much lighter than the 
a cursory survey; and, therefore, to attempt to; atmospheric air into which it rises. It has been 
comprehend its multifarious revolutions, phenom-| calculated that, from an acre of ground, during 
ena and objects within the range of theories | twelve hours of a summer’s day, more than 1600 
founded on a partial view of some ofits detached || gallons of water have been drawn up into the air 

arts, is not only an evidence of presumption and|/in the formof vapor. Fromthe whole surface of| 
oliy, but tends to damp our ardor in prosecuting | the ocean there arise, every twelve hours, no less 
the only sure path which leads to discovery, an than 30,320,500,000,000, or more than thirty mil- 


to frustrate what appears to be one of the de-| lions of millions of cubic feet of water, which is 
more than sufficient to supply all the rivers that 


signs of the Creator, namely, to grant to the intelli- | 
gent inhabitants of our globe a gradual display of his||intersect the four quarters of the globe. This 
stupendous plans in the universe as the reward of immense body of vapor is formed into clouds, 
their incessant and unwearied contemplation of his; which are carried by the winds over every part of] 
wondrous works.” ||the continents; and, by a process with which 

“The observations made during a single voy-| we are still unacquainted, is again condensed in- 
age across the Atlantic, by a single observer, M.|\to rain, snow, or dews, which water and fertilize 
Humboldt, on the aspect of the Antartic region of |the earth. Now, if this wonderful and extensive 
the heavens—the peculiar azure of the African||process of nature were to cease,—we might 
sky—the luminous meteors of the atmosphere—||wash our clothes, but centuries would not dry 
the tides, the currents, and the different colors of |, them, for it is evaporation alone that produces 
the ocean, and other phenomena which happened this effect—there would be no rains nor dews to 
to present themselves to his view—are of more | fertilize our fields, and the consequence would be, 
value to the scientific world than the observations || 


the earth would be parched, and the vegetable 
of ten thousands of other beings who for a series of | productions which afford us subsistence would 
yeats, have traversed the same regions.” 


wither and decay,—the rivers would swell the 
SCIENCE AND EXPERIMENT. 


ocean, and cause it to overflow a portion of the 
“Now what is it that enables us to investigatc||land, while, at the samme time, their sources 


d 
mixes with the atmosphere, where it remaing 


its peer. We have heard of nothing like ii 
in America; but at Oakley, in Bedford- 
shire, the seat of the*Marquis of Tavistock, 
there is an oak, now 1n perfect health,which 
contains about five hundred and twenty- 
seven cubit feet of timber, and the branches 
overspread a space of five thousand eight 
hundred and fifty superficial feet of 
ground. 

The Chestnut trees grow still larger. In 
Gloucestershire, there is one measuring 52 
feet round and still continuing to bear fruit. 
which is known to have stood there in the 
year 1150. It has been called for ages 
“the Great Chestnut of Totworth.” Bry 
done and other travelers in Sicily say that 
the “famous chestnut-tree of a hundred 
horse” measures the enormous circumfer 
ence of 177 feet; and that some travelers 
have dug about it, to see if it were a cluster 
of several trees, or only one ; and they have 
found that, although divided, at or near the 
surface, into five branches, they are all 
united in one root.— Bost. Jour. 





A Mystery Cieanep Up.—It appears from 
a calculation in the Phil. Sentinel, founded on ex- 
periments with a mechanical instrument, that the 
valve of theglottis,which envolves with the emis- 
sion of air from the wind-pipe, will move at least 
treble as quick in the case of the female as in 
the male ; & will perform 576 movements for the 
lowest note, and 1620 for the highest, in one sec- 
ond. This unravels the whole secret of female 
volubility. We always thought there was no mis- 








take about it.— Bost. Jour. 





